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CONGRESSIONAL  AGENDA  FOR  FOOD  CRISIS 


At  least  460  million  people  now  suffer 
from  a  severe  degree  of  protein-energy 
malnutrition— almost  half  are  children. 

World  Food  Conference 

Congressional  reaction  to  the  UN 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome 
last  November  has  been  generally 
constructive,  but  completely  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  looming  crisis. 

•  Congress  in  December,  1974, 
limited  the  Administration’s  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  use  of  U.S.  food 
resources.  It  amended  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Bill  so  that  at 
least  70%  of  P.L.  480  FY75  Title  I 
food  aid  should  go  to  countries 
which  are  on  the  UN’s  list  of  32 
“most  seriously  affected’’  nations. 
This  provision  expires  June  30. 

•  In  a  Feb.  18  hearing,  witnesses 
urged  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  to  overiiaul  completely  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

Write  your  Senator  for  a  copy  of 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
mittee  on  P.L.  480,  2/18/75;  also  ask  for 
“Hunger  and  Diplomacy,”  2/4/75. 

•  Congress  in  March  approved 
the  FY75  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill.  It  provides  $300  million  for 


‘Sow,  if  you  needed  guns,  we  could  netp  you  righ 
away.’ 

aid’s  “food  and  nutrition”  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  only  $16  million  more 
than  last  year’s  appropriation. 

•  According  to  Sen.  Dick  Clark, 
la.,  half  of  all  mail  to  the  White 
House  in  December  was  on  the  need 
for  increasing  food  aid  to  those  most 
in  need.  This  may  have  been  one 


factor  in  the  Administration’s  deci¬ 
sion  in  early  February  to  raise  Food 
for  Peace  (P.L.  480)  contributions 
from  $957  million  in  FY74  to  $1.6 
biUioninFY75. 

What  Saiould  Congress  do  to  Help 
Meet  the  World  Food  Crisis? 

Drastic  changes  are  necessary  if 
the  world  is  to  feed  itself.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  proposals  are  suggested  as  a 
more  constructive  course  than  let¬ 
ting  millions  starve  while  most  in  the 
U.S.  continue  the  affluent  life: 

(1)  Increase  U.S.  food  aid  (con¬ 
cessional  sales  and  grants)  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  level  of  8  to  10  million  tons  of 
food  each  year.  This  could  cost  $3 
billion,  and  would  approximate  the 
tonnage  of  food  aid  in  the  late  60’s 
and  early  70’s. 

(2)  Make  U.S.  food  aid  programs 
100%  humanitarian  as  proposed  by 
Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  Ore.  Eliminate 
“food  for  politics”  and  “food  for 
war”  practices.  Use  international 
channels  more. 

(3)  Develop  both  domestic  and 
woild  food  price  systems  which  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  produce  and  are 

—Continued  on  Page  4 


“TRIAGE”  AND  “UFE  BOAT  ETHICS”  THEORIES  DON’T  APPLY 


Triage  is  a  term  that  originated 
from  a  World  War  I  practice  of 
sorting  the  wounded  into  three 
groups:  those  dying  and  beyond 
saving  with  available  medical  help; 
those  expected  to  recover  without 
medical  attention;  and  those  who 
could  survive  only  with  medical 
care.  Only  the  last  category  were 
helped,  due  to  a  shortage  of  doc¬ 
tors. 

Some  argue  that  triage  should  be 
applied  to  food  aid;  i.e.,  U.S.  aid 
should  be  concentrated  on  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  a  chance  for  sur¬ 


vival.  Others,  notably  in  South  Asia 
and  Sahelian  Africa  would  have  to 
face  starvation. 

Lifeboat  ethics  portrays  the  U.S. 
and  other  wealthy  nations  as  adrift 
in  a  lifeboat,  surrounded  by  the 
poor  nations,  who  are  drowning 
and  trying  to  climb  in.  To  let  them 
come  aboard  would  sink  the  whole 
boat.  Therefore,  they  must  be  left 
to  drown. 

But  nations  don’t  “die”  or 
“drown.”  They  live  on.  The  ensuing 
bitterness  would  cause  worldwide 


unrest  and  continual  strife  for  the 
U.S. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  resources  are 
not  at  the  breaking  point  at  this 
time.  A  more  accurate  analogy  for 
today:  The  wounded  patients 
would  be  set  aside  to  die  while 
extra  doctors  and  nurses  dined  in  a 
nearby  tent.  And  the  lifeboat 
would  be  large  enou^  to  hold 
those  clamoring  to  get  on  board  if 
only  the  passengers  would  take  up 
one  seat  instead  of  two,  and  share 
their  ample  provisions. 
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DOMESTIC  FOOD  FIGHT  ESCALATES 


Malnutrition  and  hunger  are  a  re¬ 
ality  for  millions  of  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Hardest  hit  by  hunger  are  persons 
of  low  income:  many  elderly;  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  groups;  the  un¬ 
skilled,  under-educated,  and  the 
chronically  under-  or  un-employed 
of  every  age  and  social  group.  In 
America  hunger  has  been  a  threat  for 
years,  not  because  of  short  food  sup¬ 
ply  but  because  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  too  poor  to  purchase  it. 

The  recession  is  enlarging  the 
problem.  Hard  times  bring  shrinking 
food  budgets,  while  food  prices  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise.  With  other  options 
closed,  people  look  to  government 
for  help. 

Yet  relief  is  slow  to  come  from  a 
divided  government.  While  the  Ford 
Administration  is  proposing  wide¬ 
spread  cutbacks  in  programs  of 
hunger  relief.  Congress  is  moving  to 
enact  broad  increases  in  these  same 
programs.  The  struggle  centers  on 
food  stamps  and  child  nutrition. 

Food  Stamp  Reform 

The  food  stamp  program  provides 
low  income  households  with  food 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  reduced- 
price  coupons,  or  stamps.  These 
stamps  are  purchased  by  eligible  per¬ 
sons  from  the  government  at  a  dis¬ 
count  and  then  redeemed  (like 
money)  for  food  at  grocery  stores. 

Initiated  in  1964,  food  stamps  are 
now  the  lai^est  program  of  domestic 
hunger  relief,  with  budget  authority 
for  FY75  of  almost  $4  billion.  How¬ 
ever,  the  program  falls  far  short  of  its 
goal  of  reaching  all  low-income  per¬ 
sons.  According  to  a  report  issued  in 
March  by  the  Senate’s  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  chaired  by  Sen.  McGovern, 
S.D.,  food  stamps  are  received  by 
only  38%  of  eligible  persons. 

The  Nutrition  Committee’s  Re¬ 
port  on  Nutrition  and  Special 
Groups,  Part  /,  of  March,  1975,  pins 
the  blame  for  the  shortcomings  of 
food  stamps  on  the  parent  agency, 
the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture:  “The 
food  stamp  program  is  failing  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  problem 
of  hunger  in  the  United  States  . .  . 
The  failure  to  meet  the  goals  man¬ 
dated  by  Congress  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  restrictive  policies  and 
practices  of  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  policies  that  have  plagued 
the  poor  for  years  and  are  now  pre¬ 
venting  the  food  stamp  program 


from  meeting  the  needs  of  the  newly 
unemployed.’’ 

Recent  court  decisions  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  compel  the  USD  A  in  those  states 
to  increase  outreach  efforts.  Redress 
is  also  available  through  Congress. 

Ten  bills  in  the  Senate  and  29  in 
the  House  variously  propcrse  to: 

(1)  Lower  the  cost  of  food 
stamps  for  purchasers.  S.13  (Mc¬ 
Govern,  S.D.)  and  H.R.2412  (Ab- 
zug,  N.Y.)  would  reduce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  share  of  a  household’s  income 
that  could  be  charged  for  food 
stamps  from  30%  to  25%.* 
H.R.2396  (Riegle,  Mich.)  would 
make  food  stamps  free  for  the 
elderly.* 

(2)  Increase  federal  matching 
share  of  administrative  costs.  With 
shrinking  revenues,  many  states  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  costs 
of  administering  food  stamps.  S.981 
(Hart,  Mich.)  would  increase  from 
50%  to  65%  the  federal  contribution 
to  states  for  these  costs. 

(3)  Streamline  the  application 
process.  In  February  the  USD  A  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  65,000  people 
were  waiting  longer  than  30  days  for 
stamp  certification,  which  is  the 
maximum  time  period  permitted  by 
law.  S.981  would  authorize  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $20  million  each  fis¬ 
cal  year  to  hire  unemployed  persons 
to  assist  in  the  certification  of  food 
stamp  applicants.  In  addition,  S.981 
would  mandate  sale  of  food  stamps 
in  all  U.S.  Post  Offices,  and  on  an 
optional  basis  in  banks  and  credit 
unions. 

Other  proposals  would  shorten 
the  length  of  application  forms*  and 
allow  an  optional  standard  deduc¬ 
tion  to  be  extended  to  all  applicants 
in  lieu  of  itemizing  hardship  allow¬ 
ances.* 

(4)  Expand  the  number  of  items 
purchasable  with  food  stamps.  S.981 
would  allow  the  elderly*  and  the 
disabled  to  spend  food  stamps  for 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  and  other  home 
food  delivery  programs.  Other  bills 
would  allow  use  of  food  stamps  to 
purchase  fertilizer  (H.R.2636,  Dick¬ 
inson,  Ala.)  and  seeds  at  seed  stores 
(H.R.2430,  Daniels,  N.Y.). 

(5)  Improve  the  diet  plan.  The 
Senate  Nutrition  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  food  stamp  allot¬ 
ment  be  based  by  law  on  the  USDA 
“Low-cost  diet  plan,’’  rather  than  on 
the  meager  “Economy  diet  plan.”* 


No  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
make  this  change.  However, 
H.R.374  (Chappell,  Fla.)  would 
make  quarterly,  rather  than  bian¬ 
nual,  adjustments  in  food  allotments 
to  better  compensate  for  inflation  in 
food  prices.  S.981  would  increase 
the  allotment  to  any  household  in 
which  one  or  more  members  is  medi¬ 
cally  proven  to  require  a  special 
diet.* 

All  food  stamp  legislation  is  refer¬ 
red  to  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committees.  Food  stamps  are 
expected  to  become  a  major  issue  in 
both  houses  early  this  summer. 

More  Food  for  Children 

Swifter  action  is  underway  in  the 
area  of  child  nutrition.  As  this  news¬ 
letter  w’ent  to  press,  a  sweeping  new 
school  lunch  and  nutrition  bill 
(H.R.4222,  Perkins,  Ky.)  was  on  the 
House  floor.  As  revised  by  floor 
votes,  H.R.4222  would  require  all 
schools  to  offer  reduced  price  lunch¬ 
es  to  low  income  children,  who 
would  pay  no  more  than  20<^  per 
school  lunch. 

In  addition,  H.R.4222  would  of¬ 
fer  school  food  programs  to  orphan¬ 
ages  and  children’s  residential  insti¬ 
tutions  and  nearly  double  the  reim¬ 
bursement  rates  provided  to  day  care 
and  Head  Start  programs.  $250  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  would  be  authorized  for 
the  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  feeding  programs  in  FY76-78, 
compared  to  $100  million  in  FY75. 
In  sum,  H.R.4222  would  add  about 
$500  million  a  year  to  the  cost  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs. 

In  the  Senate,  Sen.  McGovern, 
S.D.,  has  introduced  S.850  as  a  com- 
pamion  measure  to  H.R.4222.  Com¬ 
mittee  action  on  S.850  may  begin  in 
late  April. 

Legislation  for  the  Future 

In  the  long-run,  piece-meal  solu¬ 
tions  to  domestic  hunger  will  be  in¬ 
adequate.  Hunger  in  the  U.S.  is  just 
one  manifestation  of  poverty,  and  of 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  re¬ 
sources  and  power  M^ch  underiies 
poverty.  More  basic  changes  will  be 
needed  before  hunger  is  eradicated. 

Specifically,  Congress  should  be¬ 
gin  now  to  examine:  1)  the  impact 
of  agri-business  on  small  family 
farms  which  can  produce  nutritious 
food  cheaply;  2)  the  impact  of 
large-scale  food  distributors  on  food 
prices;  and  3)  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
placing  the  food  stamp  program  with 
an  assured  annual  income  to  cover 
adequately  all  household  expenses, 
including  food. 


*  Changes  that  could  be  made  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  regulation  rather  than  by  federal  legislation. 
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MILITARY  TEETER  TOTTER 

WHAT'S  ON  THE  OTHER  END?  THE  SOVIETS?  CHAOS? 


Congressional  committees  and 
subcommittees  are  in  the  midst  of 
their  annual  review  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  budget.  Requests  for  Fis¬ 
cal  1976  total  $107  billion,  or  more 
than  14%  above  last  year. 

One  of  the  givens  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  annual  presentation 
to  Congress  is  that  the  “threat”  is 
increasing.  A  newer  element  is  the 
perception  of  the  military  as 
guarantor  of  the  U.S.  standard  of 
living  in  an  interdependent  world. 
Current  political  and  economic  in¬ 
stabilities  are  said  to  be  traceable 
“in  no  inconsiderable  measure  . . . 
to  an  erosion  of  belief  in  American 
power  and  purposes.”  Worldwide 
military  “balance”  and  “equilibri¬ 
um”  are  considered  primary  goals. 

$25  Billion  for  New  Equipment  and 
Increased  Readiness  for  War 

Department  of  Defense  witnesses 
say  they  need  40%  more  than  was 
appropriated  last  year  to  modernize 
forces,  replace  equipment  sent  to 
the  Middle  East  in  1973  and  in¬ 
crease  inventories.  The  Middle  East 
war  supposedly  demonstrated  that 
the  U.S.  doesn’t  have  enough  sup¬ 
plies  to  “sustain  United  States  for¬ 
ces  in  conflict  that  might  be  fought 
in  the  European  area.” 

More  Combat  Strength  Worldwide 

Pentagonwitnesses  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  Armed  Services  subcommittees 
that  they  want  to  stop  providing 
Congress  with  an  annual  justifica¬ 
tion  for  their  one  million-man  civili¬ 
an  force  because  such  a  degree  of 
accountability  takes  away  flexi¬ 
bility  and  reduces  efficiency. 

The  Army  is  touting  its  plan  to 
increase  “combat  muscle”  by  re¬ 
organizing  into  16  combat  divisions 
(there  are  13  and  1/3  divisions  at 
present).  According  to  Secretary 
Calloway,  “I  cannot  measure  the 
exact  risk  we  are  presently  running 
with  an  army  of  only  13  Active 
divisions,  but  I  believe  it  manifests 
itself  in  every  negotiation  our 
country  enters  and  in  every 
crisis. .  .  ”  (Secretary  Calloway’s 
alarm  arouses  some  cynicism.  Of¬ 
ficials  have  been  looking  for  ways 
to  counter  criticism  of  the  large 
number  of  top-ranking  officers  and 
paper  pushers  within  military  ranks. 
What  better  way  than  to  say  that 
these  paper  pushers  are  desperately 
needed  for  combat  duty?) 


According  to  Paul  Phillips,  Act¬ 
ing  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
“the  specific  size  and  composition 
of  the  Army  are  determined  .  .  . 
[principally  by]  the  threat  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Warsaw 
Pact  Allies  are  to  the  free  world  in 
Western  Europe.”  General  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  says  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Korea  are  “appreciated  by  the 
major  powers  as  a  stabilizing  ele¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  preventing  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  north 
and  south,  but  obviating  any  fur¬ 
ther  clash  of  major  power  interest 
over  this  strategically  important 
piece  of  terrain.” 


U.S.  MILITARY  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
Country 
4  Area 


Western  Europe 

4  Related  Areas 

Belgium 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Italy 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

Afloat 

Other 

Western  Pacific 

JaiMn  (including 

Okinawa) 

Philippines 

South  Korea 

Taiwan 

Afloat 

Other  Areas 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Cuba 

Thailand 

Afloat 

Other 

(South  Vietnam) 

TOTALS 

WORLDWIDE 


MiliUry 

Personnel 

Civilians 

12/31/74 

9/30/74 

300,000 

88,010 

2,000 

723 

211,000 

1,548 

4,000 

none 

3,000 

742 

12,000 

3,630 

1,000 

617 

2,000 

471 

1,000 

1,261 

9,000 

3,030 

7,000 

932 

21,000 

3,950 

26,000 

nor  • 

1,000 

1  >6 

142,000 

6S.  'C9 

52,000 

32  069 

16,000 

15,470 

42,000 

16,344 

5,000 

1,886 

27,000 

none 

41,000 

13,773 

1,000 

447 

2,000 

480 

3,000 

1,029 

23,000 

5,400 

5,000 

none 

7,000 

6,417 

(under  250) 

(4,803) 

483,000 

167,552 

Note:  “Civilians”  include  U.S.  and  foreign 
workers.  Dependents  of  U.S.  personnel  total 
339,745  worldwide:  236,267  in  Western 
Europe;  85,435  in  Western  Pacific  4  18,081 
elsewhere. 

Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Defense 


$10.2  Billion  to  Institutionalize 
Arms  Race 

In  his  testimony  to  Congress 
Malcolm  Currie,  Director  of  De¬ 
fense  Research,  said  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  “priceless  assets”  is  the  ability 
to  maintain  the  “technological  initi¬ 
ative.”  The  Vladivostok  accord  to 
limit  delivery  systems  merely  “re¬ 
enforces  our  need  for  technological 
progress.” 

Dr.  Currie  hopes  Congress  will 
“provide  the  vision,  the  wisdom 
and  the  investment  decisions  that 
will  foige  a  secure  future  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  children.”  About  $7 
billion  of  the  $10.2  billion  research 


“At  you  review  this  Budget  and  its 
intellectual  foundations,  I  trust  that 
you  will  continually  ask  whether 
there  are  any  different  basic  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  we  could  or  should 
base  our  posture  of  defense.” 

—Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  before 
Congress,  Feb.  5, 1975. 


and  development  activity  proposed 
for  FY76  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
industry;  another  $210  million  by 
universities;  $2.6  billion  by  govern¬ 
ment  researchers;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  federal  contract  re¬ 
search  centers.  Some  32,000  mili¬ 
tary  and  79,600  civilians  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  “inhouse”  program 
of  the  federal  government. 

Dr.  Currie’s  faith  in  technology 
should  be  weighed  against  a  recent 
assessment  by  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis¬ 
armament  Agency.  Dr.  Ikle  re¬ 
minded  an  audience  in  January  that 
the  U.S.  has  been  in  the  “vanguard 
of  military  power”  ever  since  WWII. 
But  “  .  .  .  others  followed— buying, 
borrowing,  copjring  or  stealing  from 
us.  Thus,  in  those  thirty  years,  the 
technological  potential  for  destruc¬ 
tive  weapons  has  . .  .  spread  . .  . 
throughout  the  world.” 

Legislative  Timetable: 

Letters  Needed 

•  Manpower/Research/ 
Pro(xirement  Authorization  bills, 
H.R.  3689;  S.  921.  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  committees 
and  subcommittees  will  continue 
hearings  on  these  bills  through 
April.  Both  bills  (or  “clean”  bills 
with  new  numbers)  will  probably 
be  sent  to  their  respective  floors  for 
a  vote  in  early  May.  During  floor 
debate  Sen.  Cranston,  Cal.,  and 
Rep.  Dellums,  Cal.,  will  offer 
amendments  to  withdraw  and  de¬ 
mobilize  100,000  U.S.  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  foreign  lands.  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  these  amendments. 

•  Appropriation  bills  to  fund 
the  military  establishment  (no  bill 
numbers  yet).  Proposals  are  under 
consideration  in  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  on 
Defense. 

•  Sales  of  Military  Wesqjons 
Abroad.  S.  854,  by  Sen.  Nelson, 
Minn.,  and  others,  would  require 
Congressional  approval  of  sales  of 
major  weapon  systems.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Support  needed. 
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Continued  from  Page  1— 
also  fair  to  consumers.  Domestically, 
this  could  include  action  on  grading, 
packaging,  processing,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  [uractices.  Internationally,  terms 
of  trade  with  developing  nations 
should  be  improved. 

(4)  Establish  a  sizeable  worid- 
wide  grain  reserve  system  (as  insur¬ 
ance  against  bad  crop  years)  which 
does  not  destroy  the  food  price 
structure  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the 
world.  Help  finance  improved  stor¬ 
age  facilities  in  developing  countries. 

(5)  Encourage  non-coercive  pop¬ 
ulation  planning  programs— espe¬ 
cially  development  projects  that 
help  advance  the  economic  lot  of  the 
poor. 

(6)  Increase  U.S.  production  in¬ 
centives  for  nutritious  food,  more 
use  of  vegetable  and  grass-fed  animal 
protein,  natural  fertilizers  and  con¬ 
servation. 

(7)  Make  a  generous  U.S.  com¬ 
mitment  to  developmental  aid  a- 
broad,  especially  through  interna¬ 
tional,  non-political  channels.  Sup¬ 
port  labor-intensive  practices,  small 
farms,  and  intermediate  technology. 

(8)  Restructure  the  international 
exchange  system  to  enable  resource- 
poor  developing  nations  to  import 
energy  and  fertilizer  on  favorable 
terms. 

(9)  Provide  incentives  to  reduce 
wasteful  consumption— at  home  and 
abroad— of  energy,  of  food,  and  of 
resources  for  military  purposes. 

(10)  Encourage  land  reform  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  and  power,  domestically  and 
internationally. 

For  more  information,  write  for  FCNL’s 
Legialative  Memorandum  on  pending  food 
bills  and  review  of  P.L.  480  operations 
(G-10/1975). 


INDIAN  LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES 

The  Friend-in-Washington  Indian 
legislative  program  is  underway. 
After  consulting  Indian  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  advisory  committee  and 
many  concerned  individuals,  these 
initial  priorities  were  set: 

Indian  Health.  We  currently  are 
analyzing  Indian  Health  Care  Im¬ 
provement  Act  proposals  (S.522 
and  H.R.2525)  as  well  as  their 
possible  relationship  to  national 
health  care  plans. 

Environmental  Issues.  The  Sur¬ 
face  Mining  Control  &  Reclamation 
Act  (S.7;  H.R.25)  passed  the  Senate 
in  early  March.  In  the  House,  we 
pressed  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Indian  lands  section  to  help  the 
tribes  affected  by  strip  mining.  The 
House  version  passed  333-86,  March 
1 8.  Differences  must  be  worked  out 
in  conference  committee. 

Housing  legislatipn  is  expected 
after  the  spring/summer  regional 
hearings. 

Jobs.  High  Indian  unemployment 
(about  40%)  will  not  be  solved  by 
present  programs. 

Other  concerns:  Modification  of 
P.L.280,  to  provide  tribes  with  juris¬ 
dictional  option  over  their  reserva¬ 
tions  (lost  in  1954  termination  legis¬ 
lation);  The  Federal  Criminal  Code 
(S.l)  which  ignores  federal  and  In¬ 
dian  relationships;  and  legislation  for 
the  pending  Law  Enforcement  and 
Judicial  Reform  Act. 

Members  of  the  potentially  im¬ 
portant  American  Indian  Policy  Re¬ 
view  Commission  approved  by  the 
93rd  Congress  have  been  appointed. 
They  are  beginning  a  2Vi-year  review 
of  government  policy  and  will  re¬ 
commend  reforms. 

Diana  Payne  &  Bryan  Michener 


FCNL  witnesses  testified  three 
times  in  March: 

—George  Kahin,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  before  Sen.  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  March  6,  opposing 
military  aid  for  Cambodia,  and  de¬ 
tailing  U  S.  involvement  in  1970 
Sihanouk  overthrow. 

—Louis  Schneider,  AFSC  head, 
before  House  Appropriations  De¬ 
fense  Subcommittee  March  20,  op¬ 
posing  military  aid  for  Vietnam, 
and  describing  South  Vietnamese 
political  groups. 

—Sam  Levering,  before  a  House 
Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries  Sub¬ 
committee  March  13,  for  FCNL, 
AFSC,  and  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
Oceans,  opposing  extension  of  U.S. 
fishery  zone  200  miles  offshore, 
and  supporting  international  fish 
conservation. 

Copies  are  available  from  FCNL. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  indudes 
Friends  appointed  by  22  Friends 
Yearly  Meetinp  and  by  10  other 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Y/asbmgLon  Newsletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for 
itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends.  No 
organization  can  speak  officially  for 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
FCNL  Washington  Newsletter.  Con¬ 
tributors:  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Frances 
Neely,  Harold  B.  Confer,  Anne 
Holzinger,  Tim  Atw^er,  Kari  F.  Bach, 
Ed  Honnold,  Nick  Block.  245  Second 
St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002. 
Subscr^tion  price  $10.00  per  year. 
PublishM  monthly  except  August. 
Tdi  (202)  547-4343. 
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HEALTH  LEGISLATION 
BRIEFING  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

Your  help  is  needed  in  urging 
your  Representative  and  Senators 
to  attend  a  special  briefing  on  The 
Make  or  Break  Issue  of  Health  Care, 
May  20,  1975.  Sessions  will  be  held 
at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  Rayburn 
House  Office  Bldg.,  and  at  2:00 
p.m.  in  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Bldg. 

FCNL  is  participating  with  other 
religious  groups  in  planning  this 
event.  Now  is  the  time  to  let  your 
Members  know  of  your  interest  in 
National  Health  Care  and  your  con¬ 
cern  that  they  attend  this  brieRng. 
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